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~ VOL. VIII. 


AGRICULTURE. 


® 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





THE CANKER WORM. 

Mr Fessenpen—The spring before last, I dis- 
covered a few canker worms on my apple, quince, 
cherry, plum, and elm trees, and determined to 
prevent their increase, by commencing to tar the 
trees early in the following spring ; but late in the 
afternoon of the 17th November, I discovered the 
miller, or male insect, flying about my garden and 
orchard, and immediately had several apple trees 
surrounded by belts of tar, to ascertain whether 
the grubs or females, would pass up, during the 
night. In the morning many were found caught 
in the tar, and I was fearful that these little, but 
destructive enemies, had stolen a march upon me, 
and rendered all attempts to check their career in 
the spring, unavailing. 1 mentioned this unex- 
pected movement to several old farmers, who sta- 
ted, that the insects which appeared in the au- 
tumn, either did not deposit any eggs, or that they 
were prevented from ever hatching by the severe 
frosts of winter; and that there was no injury to 
be [apprehended, if the trees were thoroughly 
tarred the next spring, to prevent the ascent of 
the insects at that season. This was faithfully 
done; the work having been commenced the mo- 
ment the ground began to thaw, and vast numbers 
were caught; all, in fact, which attempted to pass 
up, and I concluded my triumph was complete. 
Long after the trees had foliated not a canker 
worm was to be seen; when, suddenly, in May, 
they appeared in vast numbers; on many trees, 
every leaf was occupied by several, and a large 
portion of my orchard was nearly stripped of its 
foliage. These, beyond all doubt, were the off- 
spring of autumnal parents; and it became evi- 
dent that the trees must be defended against their 
movements, at that season, as well asthe vernal, 
and I made arrangements for that purpose. On 
the 27th of October, I commenced tarring, but no 
insects were discovered, until the evening of the 
30th. As the tar became hard very soon, it was 
necessary to repeat the process often, and when 
the weather was warm, for several nights in suc- 
cession, intermitting it only when the ground was 
frozen, or the nights so cold as to prevent the 
movement of the insects. This was continucd 
until the 8th of December, after which none ap- 
peared. 

The greatest number were caught on the night 
of the 12th of November. The day and evening 
were warm and misty, but during the night it 
cleared off cold, and the ground was frozen in the 
morning, an inch deep; still, to my astonishment, 
as soon as the sun rose, the insects, which had at- 
tempted to ascend, and were on the bark below 
the tar, or on the ground round the trunks of the 
trees, became active, and the females commenced 
depositing their eggs. Some were found on the 
end of my apiary, which was exposed to the sun; 
others an the fence, and on a chain that hung over 
it, near on apple tree, were a number, which had 
either laid their eggs, or were in the act of doing 
it. This I brought in, and hung up, and after the 
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; grubs had died, there were found, on the links, 
eleven deposits of eggs. 


‘tar on the bark under it, and on the ground, 
close to the trunk of an apple tree, Having col- 
lected several deposits of eggs from the trees and | 
other situations, I examined them with a micro- | 
scope, and found they contained from 212 to 228 | 
each, averaging at least 215. Among the 256 in- | 
sects above named, were 26 males, leaving 230 
females, which would have produced 49,450 can- 
ker worms on one tree, if they had all ascended, 
and deposited their eggs. 

On the evening of the 10th of November, I 
brought several males and females into my library, 
and placed them on paper, under glasses. During 
the forenoon of the 12th, one of them commenced 
laying the eggs, which were very symmetrically 
arranged in parallel lines, of unequal lengths, form- 
ing an irregular figure, whose area, like most of 
those 1 have examined, was about the tenth of a} 
square inch, and contained 221 eggs. Perceiving 
that the rows of eggs were rapidly formed, I made 
use of a lens to witness the process, and discov- 
ered that six were deposited in two minutes. 





They arein form of the inverted frustum of a cone, | 
or rather of a parabolic spindle, with semispheri- 
cal bottoms and slightly convex tops; one fiftieth 
of aninch in diameter, and little less than two 
fiftieths in height. Being covered with a viscid 
substance, when first ejected, that suddenly har- 
dens on exposure to the air, they are attached to 
each other, and tothe surface on which they are 
placed, and so firmly, that I found several clusters 
of eggs, on the twigs of apple trees, in November, 
which must have been deposited last spring or the 
preceding autumn, asthe larve had escaped. I 
send you several of the insects male and female, 
and various collections of the eggs on pieces of the 
bark cut from the trunk of the tree, on twigs, on 
the paper placed under those which I confined in 
glasses, and the chain above alluded to. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, males. 

4, 5 6, females, which had not laid their 
eggs. 

7, 8, 9, females which died after having 
laid their eggs. 

You will observe that they are very much redu- | 
ced in size, and altered in form,-so as not to re- 
semble, but partially, the other females. They 
lived only seven or eight days from the time they 
came out of the ground. 

The insects, like many others, take no food 
either in the winged or chrysalis state, but in the 
larve are voracious. 





insects appear and commence the process of pro- 
pagating their species. The females are apterous, 
or wingless; but being furnished with six legs, 
they ascend the trees with considerable facility, 
and seek positions near the extremities of the small 
branches for placing theireggs. ‘The males, most 
generally, are seen crawling up among the females, 





After the canker worms have grown to the full) 
size, they descend, by a very delicate fibre, like | 
that of the spider, and enter the earth, to the | that w 
depth of three or four inches, where they change | West India Islands, I was in the constant habit of 
to the chrysalis state, and remain until the last of | ycine wheat bre 
October, or the following spring, when the perfect | “ 
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at the same time fluttering their wings to aid their 
movements, and occasionally taking high and dis- 


I counted 256 insects which were caught in the | tant flights, 


It appeared to me, that the proportion of males 
to the females was less this autumn than last 
spring. 

The wings of some of the males are white, and 
of others adark ash color, while a portion of the 
larvee are green, and others nearly black. Does 
the color of the larve designate the future sex, or 
the dark and light colored males ? 

As to the best mode of preventing the ravages 
of this most destructive insect, | am unable to de- 
cide. Tarring the trees is certainly effectual, if 
thoroughly done, in the autumn and spring. 

J. Lowe.1, Esq. to whom we are indebted for 
much useful information on all the branches of 
rural economy, thinks lime a perfect remedy. His 
mode of applying it, besides destroying the larve 
of the canker worm, is highly beneficial to the 
trees, Extracts from his excellent communica- 
tion, first published in the third volume of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Journal, are to be found in 
the 3d volume of the New England Farmer. 

Dr Sprorrorp, in his letter to you, which was 
published in the 4th volume of the New England 
Farmer, page 378, represents the application of 
the mercurial ointment, commonly called Unguen- 
tum, as a complete barrier to the ascent of the 
grubs, or females. It is spread on strips of woollen 
cloth, or list, which are bound round the trees. 

There are numerous other modes which have 
claimed attention ; but the last is the most simple, 
and if, from multiplied experiments, it should be 
found to be effectual, it will take precedence, as it 
is not very expensive, can be easily applied, and 
does not require to be renewed for the season. 

We have four most troublesome and destructive 
enemies to encounter in our orchards: —the Borer, 
which fells the trees; the Canker worm, and Ca- 
terpillar, which devour the leaves, and the Cureu- 
lio, which preys upon the fruit. All are formida- 
ble, but the last appears to bid defiance to the war- 
fare of the cultivator ; sti!l it is hoped, that some 
method will yet be discovered to destroy them 
that of Dr Titton is deserving of attention, and, 
if faithfully adhered to, will at least diminish the 
number, and may ultimately exterminate the race. 

Very respectfally, 
your most odedient servant. 
Brinley Place, ) HH. A. S. DEARBORN. 
Dec. 14, 1829. § 


POTATOES USED IN BREAD. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have often seen in your 
most valuable paper, potatoes recommended as an 
ingredient for bread, and in corroboration of the 
same, I can assure your readers and the public 
hile a resident for 10 years in one of the 


ad, one third potatoes, (the same as 
we raise in this country,) as the person, my next 
door neighbor, assured me in confidence ; and so 
much was it preferred, that it was taken at the 
oven, as fast as it was finished, in preference to 
that furnished at the door by the regular bakers. 
There would certainly be a great saving in the 
use of them, as a barrel of potatoes is not one 
sixth that of flour in price, and they would not 
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or 

















bear more than that proportion in weight to bread 
I have no doubt that ifany baker in Boston would 
make that kind of bread, and sell it avowedlv for 
such, he would have a general preference, The 
proper mode is, to boil them, and make them into 
paste before they cool. A SUBSCRIBER. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mr Fessenpen—A friend of mine has a large | 


meadow ; nearly half of it is, in respect to soil, a 
rich, dark loam, capable, I presume, of producing 
potatoes, flax, or hemp. The remainder of the 
meadow, is, perhaps, what may be termed a peat 
soil. It is, at least, mostly formed of a black, well 
rotted vegetable matter, and is from four to six or 
eight feet deep. Over it, a cart and oxen can pass 
without much, if any inconvenience. Sul, there 
is in it, a sufficiency of moisture. This meadow 
is, as yet, in a great measure, in an uncultivated 
state. Butimy friend wishes, if no more, to seed 
it down with some suitable kind or kinds of grass. 


With respect to the loam soil, he has no doubt | 


in regard to what kind of grass seed touse. But 


he would be glad to learn from you, or from some | 


of your intelligent readers, whether there is any 
kind of cultivated grass that will grow on this 
peat, or vegetable soil? And if there is, what is the 
best and surest kind ? Moreover, this meadow has, 
for Some years past, been flowed a part of the year, 


tor the benefit of a mill, and he thinks of having | 


it fiowed no longer, not even during the winter 
season ; provided flowing it that period, will ki 

all kinds of cultivated grasses. Hence, my friend 
wishes also to learn whether flowing it constantly 
ftom October to May would kill all kinds of these 
grasses? If not, what kind is an exception ? But 
if it would kill them all, then how long, and when, 


if at all, can it be flowed without producing the | 


INQUIRER. 


seme injury ? 
Bluchill, Me. Dec. 20, 1829. 


QUERY. 

What treatinent will insure the flowering of the 
Brazil Gloxinia ? 'Thessubscriber has followed the 
directions in Loudon’s Magazine for Glorinta Ma- 
culata, under which it was received and budded in 
September, but the bud decayed, and soon the 
leaves all dropped off. When you can draw from 
your friends the information wanted, you will 
please forward the paper, and add to your sub- 
scription list A LADY. 

-Vew Bedford, Dec. 18,1829. 


ACORN SQUASH. 

S$. Reynoips, Esq. of Montgomery, N.Y. gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Acorn Squash, in a letter to 
G. Tuorsurn & Son. 

This plant certainly deserves the attention of 
every gardener, It is a great bearer, and the fruit 
is large and valuable. The meat is finer, sweeter, 
and makes a more delicious pie than any other 





_| my chosen plants from the depredation of this 


| hungry foe by this cheap and simple expedient, 
‘and can therefore with the utmost confidence re- 
‘commend it to others for the same beneficial pur- 
| pose.” . 
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| CULTIVATION OF EXOTIC PLANTS, &c. 
(Continued from page 170.) 

Banksia paladosa. e. 5. Jan. Ap. yel. 1805. N. 8. Wales. 
marcescens, e. 6. Jan. Dec. purple. 1794. N.Hol- 
litteralie, e. 8. Ap. May. orange. 1803. ‘ ‘ 
attenuata. e. 6. June, Aug. white. 1794.‘ * 

These are elegant plants, and to be grown well, 
require a soil composed of equal parts of peat 

‘loam, and sand. The pots should be well drained. 

Well ripened cuttings, taken off at a joint, and 

| planted shallow in pots of sand withcut shortening 

the leaves, will root readily. 

| Pomaderris elliptica. e. 10. May, July. white. 1805, 

A shrub from New Holland, grown in sandy 
peat. Cuttings root freely in sand under a hand 
| glass. 


7 


; Diosma capitata. e. 2. May, June. purple. 1750. 

ericoides. e. 2. March, July. white. 1756. 

oppositifolia. e. 3.‘ e ‘ ' 

| Handsome Cape shrubs, bearing a general re- 

{semblance to heaths, but with larger leaves. The 

| flowers are in corymbs at the ends of the branches. 

| D. ericoides is used by the Hottentots to scent the 

‘ointment with which they anoint their skins, Cul- 

| 2a . . 

tivated in peat and loam, and young cuttings root 

freely in sand under a bell glass. 

Phylica ericoides. e. 3. Ap. Sept. white. 1731. 
pubescens. e. 2. Feb. Ap. ‘ 1774. 

Cape shrubs, cultivated in peat and loam. 
| Young cuttings root freely in sand under a bell 
| Blass. 

Protea mellifera. e. 6. May, Dec. pale yellow. 1774. 
pendula. e. 2. March, June. white. 1306. 

| amplexicanlis. e. 14. Jan. March. oo 1802. 
| 


longifolia. e. 7. July, Sept. purple. 1 
mucronifolia.e. ‘ Dec. white. 1803. 
Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, which re- 

quire to be grown in a soil composed of light turfy 
loam, mixed with rather more than a third of fine 
sand, to be well drained, and water given with 
| great regularity. Ripened cuttings, planted thinly 
\in pots of sand, will root under a hand glass, 
which must be often raised to give them air. 


Zieria smithii. e. 2. Ap. July. white. 1808. 
| A pretty plant from New South Wales, which 
is grown in sandy peat, and increased by cuttings. 
{ 
Struthiola ciliata. e. 2. April, Aug. white. i779. 
imbricata. e. 2. ‘ ‘ yellow. 1794. 
ovata. e. 2. Feb. June. white. 1792. 
erecta. e. 14. Ap. Sept. white. 1798. 
virgata. e.2. Ap. Aug. crimson. 1779. 
These are slender, hardy green house plants, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, of pretty appear- 


ance and easy cultivation. 





| °_ 2 ge » - yr 
pumpkin, and keeps good much longer. I have | Melaleuca viridiflora. e. 40.May. green. 1798. N.S. Wales. 
had them quite sqund in February. But that oegpenetne 0-4, May. June.crimaon. 1793. 


which renders them so eminently useful for gar- | thymifolia. e. 2. June, Sept. purple. 1792: do. 


den cultivation, is, they never fail to prove an ef-. decussata.e.4.July, Sept. ‘ 1803. New 
fectual bribe for the yellow bug which so often} a 4 ‘ , 

PSE i anid : H giobilera.e.4. ‘ ‘ erimson. ‘ do 
destroys our early planted cucumber and melon} hypericifolia. e. 3. June, Aug. scarlet. 1792. 
plants. . S. Wales. 


This squash has a very large and succulent | linariifolia. e.3. June, Aug. purple. 1793. do. 
seed leaf, and if their seeds are planted liberally| Beautiful Australasian plants, which grow and 
with the cucumber and melon, the insect prefers | flower freely in equal parts of sandy loam and peat, 
feeding upon them and will wholly neglect the | with common green house treatment. Some cul- 
other. tivators grow them entirely in peat, in which they 

For a number of years past, I have protected | will do very well for a time, but they will not be 


so strong and healthy, nor flower so well as in a 
mixture. Ripened cuttings not too old will root 
freely in sand under a bell glass. M.: hypericifolia 
is a noble plant. 


Polygeala cordifolia. e. 3. March, Aug. purple. 1791. 
bracteolata. e. 6. May, Oct. purple. 1713. 
oppositifolia. e. 2. May, Aug. crimson. 17:30. 
filiformis. e. 14. May, Dec. purple. 1812. 
speciosa. e. 6. May, Oct. purple. 1814. 
Highly ornamental Cape shrubs, which continue 
in bloom all the winter, and grow freely in sandy 
loam, or loam and peat, and are readily inereased 
by cuttings of the young wood in sand under a 
bell glass. [To be continued. } 





NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 
To the Publishing Committee of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society. 

Gentriremen—Much attention appears to be di- 
rected to our native grapes. It therefore becomes 
important to elucidate the nomenclature of the 
species, varieties, and hybrids, and fix it upon a 
permanent scientific basis, a duty which it is to be 
hoped will be immediately undertaken by compe- 
tent botanists. 

Of 13 known species of grape vine, six are na- 
| tives of the United States, and one more is said to 
| be common to the East and West Indies. In re- 
'gard to the vulgar names of our American vines, 
there exists much confusion, which might be ob- 
viated by designating them only by their correct 
scientific names, with the addition of some classi- 
cal terms for varieties, and the union of others for 
hybrids. Thus should it be ascertained that 
Bland’s grape is a seedling of the European Vitis 
vinvfera, impregnated by the male flowers of the 
labrusca, (one of those called Fox grape,) then the 
hybrid might be called labrusco-vinifera ; or if the 
American species was impregnated by the Euro- 
pean, the seedling hybrid might be called vinifera 
labrusco. Such terms would at once indicate the 
| parentage most exactly, where the hybrid was the 
| product of art; and where it was accidental, an 
experienced botanist would probably be able to 
detect some of the characters of the parents in 
their offspring, and taking other circumstances also 
into consideration, be able to establish the origin 
and name with tolerable accuracy. 

Pursu says, that “there is a variety of the Vitis 
labrusca, with white berries, called Bland’s grape ;” 
from which it would «ppear that he detected the 
characters of the labrusea in Bland’s grape, a cir- 
cumstance which, though conclusive as to its 
American origin, does not necessarily preclude the 
probability of its being a hybrid from the union of 
the foreign with the native species. 

All the American species usually bear male and 
female or barren and fertile flowers on different 
vines. The female vines must be fertilized by the 
pollen of the males, and this impregnation is effect- 
ed when the vines are not contiguous, by accident, 
as the direction of the winds, or the visitations 
of insects. In this way hybrids may be produced 
without the intervention of art, merely by the 
contiguity or accidental union of different species. 

Mr Nutraut says, “it is probable that hybrids 
| between the Eurepean vine and those of the Uni- 
ted States, would better answer the variable cli- 
_mates of North America than the unacclimated 
vine of Europe. When a portion of the same in- 











dustry shall have been bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tion of the native vines of America, as that which 
has for so many ages, and by so many nations 
| been devoted to the amelioration of the Vitis vin- 
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ifera, we can no longer imagine the citizens of the | quence of the inability to carry it beyond a cer-| he would have been a most able and zealous co- 
United States indebted to Europe for the luxury of tain point. 


wine. It is not however in the wilds of uncultivated 
nature that we are to obtain vines worthy of cul- 
tivation ; it is from seed that new and valuable va- 


rieties” (hybrids ?) “ are invariably tobe obtained.” 


He also thinks that the ‘ variety of one of our na- 
tive species culfivated under the name of Bland’s 
grape may be a hybrid,’ a circumstance which is 
also stated by Mr Cour, on the authority of Mr 
Carr. 

The Muscadine, according to Sir J. E. Surru, 


Another set of specimens to which Mr Pursh 
ihad free access, was that belonging to Mr Ensley, 
a German naturalist, who had been sent out to 
America by Prince Lichtenstein. It was particu- 
ilarly rich jn the vegetable productions of Lower 
| Louisiana and Georgia. 
| Thus, by Mr Pursh’s personal exertions and in- 
(dustry, and by the aid of other botanists, he found 
himself, about the year 1807, in possession of ina- 
terials for a Flora of North America, amounting 





_adjutor in such an undertaking. A very extensive 
‘igctiun of the plants of that country has been 
|liverally presented to us by Dr Boott, which has 
j Satisfied us, that in the art of preserving speci- 
; mens, no one has ever exceeded, or perhaps ever 
equalled Lim; and the names are very frequently 
| accompanied by valuable notes. 
| Itis delightful to see a man of the talents and 
rank in life of Mr Elliott, of Charleston, the ex- 
cellent President of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of South Carolina, deeply engaged in im- 


is the same as the Bullace grape, and this latter is | to nearly double the number of species enumera- | portant public affairs, yet cheerfully devoting his 


called Vitis rotundifolia by Micuaux and Pursna. 

Professor Hentz, of Chapel Hill, North Caroli- 
na, informs me that the Scuppernong, common in 
swamps near Newbern, “ is a mere variety of the 
Muscadine of the Southern States,’”’ “ It extends 
enormously growing indefinitely, provided you 
support it, and the branches do not require crop- 
ping.” Professor Henvz was told that four vines 
were enough for one acre of ground. He further 
says, that “the grapes usually are produced singly, 
seldom in clusters, thongh he has seen seven or 
eight in one bunch. ‘The wood is peculiar, and 
unlike that of other vines, much more, hard 
and compact, and in more slender and shorter 
joints. The bark of young branches is of a pale 
greenish ash color, does not scale off, but is near- 
ly smooth, or slightly ruguse.” He thinks the 
fruit will not mature here, as Mr ApLum was un- 
successful in obtaining it. 

The preceding observations are presented you, 
Gentlemen, with the hope that, through your en- 
couragement, our botanists may be stimulated to 
investigate critically the most esteemed American 
grapes, with the view of assigning to them, cor- 
rect specific names, and establishing a nomencla- 
ture for hybrids and varieties. 

With much respect, 
your humble servant. H. 


ON THE BOTANY OF AMERICA. 


Extracts from an article, written by Wittram Jackson 
Hooker, LL. D., F. R.S. E., and published in Dr Brew- 
ster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


In 1802, Mr Pursh had the charge of the ex- 
tensive gardens of W. Hamilton, Esq. called the 
Woodlands, [near Philadelphia] which having im- 
mediately previous, been under the charge of Mr 
Lyon, an Englishman, and an eminent collector, 
were found to be enriched with a number of new 
and valuable plants; and Mr Pursh affirms, that 
through Mr Lyon’s means, more rare and nove] 
plants have been introduced from thence to Eu- 
rope than through any other channel whatever.— 
The herbarium, as well as the living collection of 
Mr Lyou was of great use to Mr Pursh ; and the 
plants described by him, for specimens seen only 
in that herbarium are numerous. 





The interesting expedition of Messrs Lewis & | 


Clarke, across the vast continent of America to 
the Pacific Ocean, by the way of the Missouri and 
Great Columbia rivers, was productive of a small 
collection of about 150 species of plants, (but of 
which not a dozen were previously known to the 
natives of America,) which Mr Pursh hac the op- 
portunity of describing. These were gathered 
during the rapid return of the expedition from the 
Pacific Ocean towards the United States. A far 
more extensive herbarium had been formed by 
the same expedition on the ascent towards the 
Rocky Mountains, and among the chains of the 
Northern Andes; but this was lost, in conse- 


ted by Michaux. 


He began seriously to think of | leisure hours to the promotion of the arts and of 


publishing them, and applied to some bookseller |science, and actually engaged in publishing a 
in Philadelphia for that purpose ; but his intention | Flora, under the uias uning title of a Sketch of the 
was deferred in consequence of his being called | Flora of Scu'h Carolina and Georgia which he 
upon to take the management of the public Bo-| commenced i: 1816, This is arranged according 
tanic Garden at New York, originally established |to the Linnean system, having specific charac- 


portunity of adding further to his knowledge of 


Conte of Georgia, and from the estimable Profes- 
sor Peck,* of New Cambridge University. 


the publication of the Flora America Septentriona- 
les, or a Systematic Arrangement and Description 
of the Plants of North America, by Prof. Pursh, 
which appeared in London in the year 1813, with 
24 well executed plates of new species, in 2 vols. 
8vo, and continues ; 

In the year 1814, there appeared in America, 
printed at Boston, the Florula Bostoniensis, or a 
Collection of Plants of Boston, and its Environs, 
by Jacob Bigelow, M. D. in 1 vol. 8vo. It is in 
English, and strictly arranged according to the 
Linnean system. It was destined principally for 
the use of the students in Botany ; and the plants 
described therein were all collected in two sea- 
sons, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, or with- 
in a circuit of from five to ten miles ; and although 
very few new species are added, the number of 
individuals is very considerable for so limited a 
space. During the year 1816, accompanied by 
our valued friend Dr Francis Boott, Dr Bigelow 
examined the botany of the White Mountains in 


in the New England Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery for that year. This was one among many 
other journeys made by these gentlemen in the New 


a Flora of that District. The design, however, 
has been relinquished, and the principal cause, 
since it has arisen from Dr Boott’s naturalization 
among us we ought not to regret. Science, how- 
ever, has been a sufferer; for, from our personal 
i knowledge of this gentleman, we are satisfied that 
* We recollect when, many years ago, this gentleman 
did us the honor of a visit in England. He mentioned 
i that his taste for natural history was induced by an im- 
| perfect copy of Linneus’s Systema Nature, a work then 
scarcely known in America, and which he obtained from 
the wreck of a ship, which was lost near the spot where 
he resided. \ ; 
particularly for his knowledge of insects ; and his com- 
munications to our great entomologist, the Rev. Mr 
Kirby, are highly valuable. Many of these were pub- | 
lished by Mr Kirby, in the Transactions of the Linnean | 


Society, and amongst them the curious Xenos Peckii,an 
insect which inhabits the abdomen of the Wasp. Another | 
insect nearly allied to this is the Stylops Malita, of Mr 
Kirby’s Monographia Apum Anglia,and which inhabits | 
the same situation in the body of the Honey Bee. 





the publication of a Flora in view, he had the op-, 


The writer then states the causes which led to | 


New Hampshire, and published an account of it /tal history than Mr Elliott. 


Professor Peck afterwards became eminent, | 


_ 


by Dr David Hosack, and his private property. — jters, both in Latin and in English, and very copious 
Here, again, keeping his favorite object respecting {notes and descriptions. 


A work thus conducted 
cannot fail to beof great importance to the student 
jof American botany ; the more so since the au- 


‘the plants of the United States, and of obtaining | thor has written from his own personal observa- 


still greater assistance, particularly from M. Le ition, depending little upon the assistance of others, 


and in a capital where science has not been so 
much cultivated as in the Northern States. 

In a letter now before us the author says, “no 
one in Europe can probably appreciate correctly 
the difficulty of the task in which I have engaged. 
The want of books, the want of opportunities for 
examining living collections or good herbaria, the 
want of coadjutors have all served to render my 
task arduous, and to multiply its imperfections.” 
Nevertheless, there are many new species, des- 
cribed with great care and fidelity, and the grasses, 
which are accompanied with some neat plates 
have particularly attracted the author’s attention. 
There are several beautiful novel species, and 
soine newly established genera. We have re- 
ceived of this work to the 6th No. of the 2d vol. 
which includes $0 fur as the class Monecia; and 
we are informed by Mr Elliott that another num- 
ber will complete the Sketch. This we regret, as 
the work cannot thus take in the Cryptogama: 
and we consider Mr Elliott’s talent for minute de- 
scription admirably calculated for such plants as 
that class embraces. No man seems more strong- 
ily impressed with the value of the study of natu- 
It has been for many 
|years,” says he, “the occupation of my leisure 
moments ; it is a merited tribute to say, that it has 
lightened for me many a heavy, and smoothed 


j 





England States, witha view to the publication of many a rugged hour ; that beguiled by its charms, 


I have found no road rough or difficult, no journey 
tedious, no country desolate or barren ; in solitude 
never solitary, in a desert never without employ- 
ment. I have fouhd ita relief from the languor 
of idleness, the pressure of business, and from 
the unavoidable calamities of life.” 
(To be continued.) 
QUERY. 

Mr Fessenpen—We have understood that 
houses, on a cheap plan, for foreing the Vine, are 
lin use in the neighborhood of Boston, Would 
‘some of your correspondents tell us how these 
houses are constructed, &c. ? J. Tse 

York, Pa. Dec. 17, 1829. 

The Trustees of the Gardner Lyceum have 
offered a premium of Fifty Dollars to the person 
who should raise, in the State of Maine, water 
rot, and prepare for use, the best quality of Hemp, 
not less than 600 Ibs. 
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JUDGE PITMAN’S ADDRESS. 
Continued from page 172. 

Great Britain feels the evils of a system thathas 
entailed upon her a state of pauperism which it is 
painful to contemplate. And how should it be 
otherwise 2? She wishes to manufacture for the 
world ; it is not the supply of her own wants but the 
wants of other nations that must give employment 
to her immense capital and numerous mavufac- 
turers; achange in a foreign market reduces thou- 
sands to idleness and beggary. And how is it with 
the necessaries of life ? Is she that wishes to clothe 
the world, willing that the world should feed her 
in return ? Ifshe were, her poorest manufacturers 
might enjoy a competency, and other nations be 
thus enabled to employ them. On the contrary, 
the price of bread is enhanced by monopoly that 
prevents the agriculture of other countries from 
coming in competition with the agriculture of 
Great Britain, until a scarcity is apprehended that 
may affect, not merely the pauper or half starved 
manufacturer, but the rich man. 

How is it with our own country? The extent 
of Great Britain and Ireland is about one hundred 
and twenty thousand square miles, and they are 
north of the fiftieth degree of north latitude. The 
extent of the United States and their territory is 
two millions of square miles ; they are south of 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude, and nearly 
touch, at their extreme south, the tropic of Cancer, 
and in their longitude are bounded on the east 








by the Atlantic, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. We have a country, therefore, of great 
extent, and possessing every variety of climate and 
production, Can we fear that our manufactures 
will so extend, that after glutting the home mar- 
ket we shall require a foreign market to keep our 
manufacturers from starvation? The extent of 
our country, the facilities afforded to agricultural 
labor in the possession and cultivation of a fruitful 
soil, the moral certainty that under any system of 
encouragement, our agricultural must always ex- 
ceed our manufacturing industry, and iusure a sur- 
plus of the necessaries of life, forbid such an ap- 
prehension. We are in truth a world in and by 
ourselves, and there is little or no analogy between 
such a country and that of Great Britain, could she 
even be relieved from all the evils incident to her 
immense debt, her great military and naval estab- 
lishments, and to the form of her government, ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical. ‘The fear, however, seems 
to be, not that we shall manufacture so much as to 
be able to enter into successful competition with 
Great Britain in foreign markets, but that we shall 
not be able to supply the home market, and there- 
fore must depend upon British industry, Experi- 
ence will instruct us so much better on this point 
than anything which I can say, that I am willing 
to wait for her instruction, being satisfied that a 
home matket must be created for our agriculture, 
and that having accomplished so much, our capi- 
tal and industry, with competent protection, will 
be able to accomplish much more. 

It cannot be disguised, however, that there is a 
portion of our country which has not the same im- 
mediate interest as the major part, in the creation 
of this home market for agriculture. In this re- 
spect, the cotton growing states and grain growing 
states are differently situated. The principal cot- 
ton growing states have no surplus grain or pro- 
visions for the domestic manufacturer ; all they 
raise, and probably more, is consumed by those 











who are employed in the raising of cotton, which 


is more profitable than the raising of grain. The 
great market for this cotton is England, and they are 
therefore connected with England by stronger ties 
of interest than the grain. growing states, and may 
be disposed to prefer British to domestic manu- 
factures, fearing perhaps that Great Britain may 
refuse to buy our cotton if we refuse to buy her 
manufactures. If, in addition to this fear for their 
great staple, our southern brethren fear that they 
may be taxed for our benefit, in being obliged to 
buy their clothing at a dearer rate, we cannot so 
much wonder at the excitement which has been 
produced among them, though we trust that even 
these considerations will not make them forget the 
great interests which bind them to the Union, And 
it would not be surprising if those foreign inte- 
rests which are to be affected by our protection 
of American manufactures, should be busy in ex- 
citing these fears, and promoting a spirit of hos- 
tility in the south against the manufactures of the 
middle and northern states, that their own manu- 
factures may find a preference should they be able 
to prostrate or evade the laws of the union. We 
may rely however with confidence upon the tried 
patriotism of the south, and need not fear that she 
will be disposed to wear again the chains of Bri- 
tish colonial servitude, after having broken them 
at an expense of so much blood and treasure. 
And as little need we fear that our southern breth- 
ren will put in jeopardy that union on which their 
safety and happiness so much depend; but after 
the present excitement has passed away, we trust 
they will perceive their own interest will be ulti- 
mately promoted by developing the resources, and 
encouraging the industry of every portion of our 
great.and growing republic. ‘The encouragement 
which has been afforded our cotton manufacture 
has proved a common benefit ; it has secured our 
growers of cotton an important home market, 
whilst they are enabled to purchase their cotton 
cloth at a reduced price, and though they may not 
be so much interested in the production of the 
raw material of other manufactures, yet the pros- 
perity of these will increase our population and 
wealth, and consequently our cotton manufactures, 
so that the cotton grower will find himself inte- 
rested in the general prosperity, and may safely 
trust to domestic competition and capital for the 
reduction of the price of manufactures to their fair 
value. The mode which seems to be the most 
popular at the south to defend themselves against 
the apprehended effects of the tariff, is doing astill 
greater injury to themselves. If it were intended 
merely asa temporary measure, for the purpose 
of procuring a repeal of the obnoxious law, it 
may assume a different aspect, though still of very 
questionable wisdom. If, however, it is intended 
as a permanent system, should this statute be per- 
manent, itis liable to one of the objections urged 
against this statute, viz. :—that it is forcing indus- 
try into unprofitable channels, and compelling us 
to manufacture what we can buy to better advan- 
tage. This self adopted system, would compel 
the citizens of the south to manufacture for them- 
selves, though their industry could be much more 
profitably employed in agriculture, and their wants 
supplied with profit to themselves, by the manu- 
facturing industry of the middle and northern 
states. . But itis the spirit of this system which I 
deprecate, if it is persevered in it may produce re- 
taliatory combinations, and generate a spirit of 
hostility between the grain growing and cotton 





growing states, which may lead to disunion, and | 





the same hostile spirit which leads to disunion may 
lead to war, and that of the fiercest kind, the coy. 
sequences of which we ought not to think of 
without horror. 

Let us listen to the language of Washington, ad- 
dressed to us with all the solicitude of a father to 
his children. 

* You have in a common cause fought and tri 
umphed together ; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint counsels, and 
joint efforts, of common dangers, suffering, and 
successes, 

“ But these considerations, however powerfull, 
they address themselves to your sensibilty, are 
greatly outweighed by those which apply more im- 
mediately to your interest. Here every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding motives 
for carefully guarding and preserving the union of 
the whole.”—“ The north in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the scuth, protected by the equal laws 
of acommon government, finds in the productions of 
the latter additional sources of maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise, and precious materials of man- 
ufacturing industry. ‘The South, in the same in- 
tercourse, benefiting by the agency of the North, 
sees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. 
Turning partly into its own channels the seamen 
of the North, it finds its particular navigation in- 
vigorated ; and while it contributes, in different 
ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of 
the national navigation, it looks forward to the pro- 
tection of a maritime strength to which itself is 
unequally adapted. The East, in a like inter- 
course with the West, already finds, and in the 
progressive improvements of interior communica- 
tion, by land and water, will more and more find 
a valuable vent for the commodities which it buys 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. The West 
derives from the East, supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort, and, what is of still greater 
consequence, it must, of necessity, owe the secure 
enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own pro- 
ductions, to the weight, influence and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the 
union, directed by an indissoluble community of 
interest as one nation, Any other tenure by which 
the west can hold this essential advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate strength, or from an 
upostate and unnatural connexion with any fo- 
reign power, must be intrinsically precarious.” 

“ While then eyery portion of our country thus 
feels an immediate and peculiar interest in union, 
cll the parts combined cannot fail to find, in the 
united mass of means and efforts greater strength, 
greater resource, proportionably greater security 
from external danger, a less frequent interruption 
of their peace by foreign nations; and what is of 
inestimable value, they must derive from union an 
exemption from the broils and wars between them- 
selves, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government, 
which their own rivalships alone would be suffi- 
cient to produce, but which opposite foreign alli- 
ances, attachments and intrigues would stimulate 
and embitter. Uence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of overgrown military establishments 
which under any form of government are inauspi- 
cious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. In this 
sense it is, that your union ought to be consider- 
ed as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love 
of the one ought to endear to you the preserva- 
tion of the other. 
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«“ These considertions speak a persuasive lan- 
guage to every reflecting and virtuous mind, and 
exhibit the continuance of the union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire.” 

I will not apologize for the length of this ex- 
tract from an address so pregnant with political 
wisdom, and to which this great and good man ex- 
pressed a hope thht his countrymen might “now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party spi- 
rit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign in- 
trigue, and to guard against the impostures of pre- 
tended patriotism.” 

I gladly now quit the political arena, and turn to 
a theme upon which there are no heart burnings 
or jealousies, no local or sectional animosities, but 
a thousand considerations to unite all our hearts, 
whether inhabiting the North or South, the East or 
West, in gratitude to God for having given us a 
land so enriched by the blessings of Agriculture. 
Here also we have the bright examples of our 
Washington, who, “ first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen,” yet sighed 
for the pleasures of rural retirement, and the pur- 
suits of his beloved agriculture. ‘There is some- 
thing in the country, in rural sounds, and rural 
sights, peculiarly gratifying to the natural and un- 
corrupted taste of man. 

I wiil not say by way of parody on that senti- 
ment of Shakspeare— 


«The man that has no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;— 

Let no such man be trusted.” 











— 


will not say— 

“'The man that has no”’ taste within himself 

To find delight in rural sights and sounds, 

« Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;— 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

But I will say that the man who loves the country, 
its quiet joys and peaceful pursuits, wouid com- 
mand my trust and confidence more than if he 
were the reverse of this. 


« God made the country, and man made the town ; 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught, 
That life holds out to all, should most abourid, 
And least be threatened, in the fields and groves.” 


Another, in his Minstrel, thus sweetly sung :— 


“ Q, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
"And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven!” 


(To be continued. ) 





Manifold properties of the Elder Tree.—The EI- 
der tree, says Miss Kent, in an article in the ‘ Ma- 
gazine of Natural History,’ does as much good by 
its noxious, as by its agreeable qualities. If corn 
or other vegetables be smartly whipped with the 
branches, they will communicate a sufficient por- 
tion of this scent to keep off the insects by which 
so many plants are frequently blighted. An infu- 
sion of the leaves, poured over plants, will pre- 
serve them from caterpillars also. The wine made 
from the berries, is well known ; but, perhaps, it 


j Sn 


may not be so generally known, that the buds’ 
make an excellent pickle. A water distilled from | woe 

the flowers rivals buttermilk itself as a rural cos- | ; WET FEET. 

metic. In some remote country places it supplies |. What a crowd of painful recollections are con- 
the place both of the surgeon and the druggist; J¥'e¢ Up in the mind of a physician, of any age 
it furnishes ointments, infusions, and decoctions, | and experience, by the words wet reet. The 


From the Journal of Health, 


for all the ailments, cuts, or bruises. Every part 
of it serves some useful purpose ; the wood, pith, 
bark, leaves, bud, flowers, and fruit. Its narcotic 
scent makes it unwholesome to sleep under its 
shade. 





dame Louis, has succeeded in producing flowers 


for Botanical study. Some specimens have been 
presented to the Duchess of Berri, and others ex- 
hibiting to the Paris public, possessing’ all the bril- 
liancy of coloring, and elaborate minuteness of 
structure, Which are remarkable in the living 
plants. 





The Enterprise steam packet has left Calcutta 
for Bombay, with the ultimate intention of sur- 
veying the Red Sea, preparatory to opening a 


steam communication between Bombay and the 


Mediterranean. 





It issaid that Bolivar, President of Colombia, 
intends to visit Europe. 





The alligators of the river Oronovko have be- 
come incomparably more bold and ravenous, 
since the feast of human flesh, with which they 
were provided by the late wars in that quarter. 
Formerly, they would rarely attack a man; now 
it is extremely dangerous for any person to come 
within their reach. Thus does human ferocity 
aggravate that of the brute creation. 





Horse Power.—The power of a horse is consid- 
ered to be that which will elevate a weight of 34, 
000 pounds, [another estimate reduces this to only 
22,000 pounds raised one foot high in a minute, 
equivalent to 1000 pounds 14 miles per hour,]} the 
height of one foot in a minute of time, equal to 
about 90 pounds, at the rate of four miles per 
hour. This is a force greater than that exeried by 
a common cart horse, which is not estimated at 
more than 70 pounds ; that is to say, that a horse 
harnessed to a cart, weighing with its load 40 
ewt. or two tons, and drawing on a level road at 
the rate of four miles an hour, makes use of the 
same force as if his traces, instead of being fas- 
tened to acart, were passed over a pully and Jifted 
perpendicularly a weight of 70 pounds. 





A Further Improvement in Locomotive Engines.— 
The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company 
have received letters from England, stating, that 
great and very valuable improvements have been 
made by Mr Winans, an American, in locomotive 
steam engines. He makes them of any weight, 
and of any power to suit any road. It is expected 
to supersede entirely the use of horses for trans- 
porting carriages. 


Artificial Flowers in Wax.—A French lady, Ma. 


in wax, of such exquisite delicacy, as to be suited | 


Beautiful Flowers.—On Friday last, Mr Parmen- | 


| child which had been playing about in the morn- 
‘ing in all its infantile loveliness and vivacity, is 
| siezed at night with croup from wet feet, and in 
|a day or two isa corpse. The youthful form of 
| female beauty, which a few months before glad- 
dened the eyes of every beholder, is now wasting 
in slow, remediless decay. What was the origin 
Wet feet. Let us hope that the 
exposure was incurred ina visit of mercy to a 
helpless widow or distressed orphan. Whence 
come the lingering disease, the pain and suffering 
of that fond mother? Still the same response ; 
getting her feet wet, while providing suitable win- 
ter’s clothing for her children; as if tenderness 
for her offspring justified her dispensing with all 
the rules of prudence for herself. Thus we might 
continue the melancholy list of diseases, at best 
harassing and alarming, often fatal, to which the 
heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the 
avarice of old age, are voluntarily and causelessly 
exposed by a neglect of one lesson of every day 
experience. 


| of her malady ? 


It needs no medical lore or labored reasoning 
to show the great influence which impressions on 
the feet exert over the rest of the body at large. 
The real martyrdom produced by tickling them, 
and the cruel punishment of the bastinado, are 
sensible evidences of their exquisite delicacy of 
feeling. Of this fact we have more pleasurable 
experience in the glew diffused through the whole 
system, when, chilled, and shivering, we hold 
them for a while to the fire ; or when, during the 
prevalence of the dog star, we immerse them in 
cold water to allay the heat which is then coursing 
through our veins. Are the internal organs of 
the body a prey to wasting inflammation, as in the 
hectic fever of consumption. There is a sensa- 
tion of burning heat in the feet. Is the body 
feeble, and the stomach unable to perform its di- 
gestive functions. These parts are habitually 
cold. In both health and disease there is a con- 
stant symnpathy between the feet and the different 
organs of the body. Whatever be the weak part, 
lit suffers with unfailing certainty from the im- 
pressions of cold and moisture on the feet. No 
matter whether the tendency be to sick headach, 
or sore throat, hoarseness, and cough; pain of 
the stomach, or rheumatism, or gout; severally 
and all they will be brought on by getting the feet 
| wet, or at times even by these parts being long 
chilled, from standing on cold ground or pave- 
ment. ‘And who, it might be asked, are the chief 
victims to such exposures? Not the traveller 
caught in the storm, or the man of business, or 
the day laborer, who cannot always watch the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, and pick their steps with 
an especial avoidance of a muddy soil, or wet 
streets; O no! we must look for the largest num- 
ber of sufferers among the rich, the fair, and the 














tier stepped into our editorial apartment with a | lovely of the land ; those who need only walk 
large basket of flowers of exquisite beauty, and | abroad when invited by the fair blue sky and shi- 
yielding a delicious odor. These, with some ripe | ning sun ; or who, if pleasure calls at other sea- 
red and white strawberries, were the produce of | SUS, have all the means of protection against the 
his horticultural garden, and were destined to em- |elemental changes, which wealth can command 
| ° . . . 
bellish the wedding party of the Hon. Mr Web-/ of ingenuity and labor. They it is who neglect 
ster, of Massachusetts, and Miss Leroy, of New Suitable protection for their feet, and brave the 
, Ow bbs » A, e . i . 
York.— Long Island Star. snow and rain with such a frail covering as would 
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make the strong man tremble for his own health, 


were he to be equally daring. 


Ata season like the present it would seem to 
be a matter of gratulation, that shoes and boots 


can every where he obtained of such materials as 
to preserve the feet dry and warm. 
various kinds firm and pliable, isat the shortest 
warning made to assume every variety of shape 
and figure, called for by convenience or comfort. 
But we mistake ; fashion, that despotic destroyer 
of comfort, and too often a sworn foe to health, 
will not allow the feet of a lady to be incased in 
leather. She must wear, forsooth, cloth shoes witb 
a thin leather sole, and even this latter is barely con- 
ceded. A covering for the feet never originally in- 
tended to be seen beyond the chamber or the par- 
lor, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that 
the winds of heaven should visit too roughly, 
brave in prunello the extremes of cold and moist- 
ure, and offer themselves as willing victims to all 
the sufferings of the shivering ague, catarrh, and 
pains rheumatic. Tell them of a wiser course ; 
argue with some on their duties, as mothers and 
as wives, to preserve their health; with others, as 
daughters of beauty who are risking by approach- 
ing disease the loss of their loveliness; and they 
will reply, that they cannot wear those horrid 
large shoes ; that leather does not fit so nicely on 
the feet, and that India rubber shoes are frightful. 
They do not reflect that beauty consists in the fit- 
ness and harmony of things, and that we cannot 
associate it with the ideas of suffering and disease. 
The light drapery so gracefully and elegantly ar- 
ranged as to exhibit without obtruding her fig- 
ure, is worthy of all admiration in a Grecian 
nymph, under a Grecian sky, and when its bearer 
is warmed by a southern sun. The muslin robe 
of one of our beauties of the ball room is taste- 
ful and appropriate when lights and music are ad- 
ditions to the scene. But could we preserve our 
admiration for the Grecian nymph or the modern 
belle, if in these costumes they were seen walking 
the streets mid sleet and wind? Pity they would 
assuredly command ; but will a female be content 
with the offering which any beggar is sure of re- 
ceiving ? We have gazed on the finest produc- 
tions of the chisel and the pencil ; we have studi- 
ed beauty with the admiration of a lover, and the 
purposes of an artist, and’ we do assure our female 
readers that however much we may admire a 
small and finely turned foot when seen tripping 
through the mazes of the dance, we cannot look 
upon it with a pleased eye, unproteeted by suita- 
ble covering in a winter’s day. This covering is 
not prunello, or that most flimsy stuff satirically 
called everlasting. 

But how, conceding all the beauty claimed by 
its admirers to an exhibition of small feet, in neat 
tight shoes, can we receive this as a substitute for 
clear complexion, brilliant lustre of the eye, and 
the mild smile of content, all lost by repeated at- 
tacks of a cold, or the coming on of dyspepsia, or 
sick head ache, the consequences of wet and cold 
feet. 

Custom, it is alleged by some, renders persons 
thus exposed less liable to suffer. But the cus- 
tom of occasionally walking out in thin cloth 
shoes, which are very inadequate covering for the 
feet, is a very different thing from the habit of 
constant exposure of these parts to cold and moist- 


Leather of 


creased precautions, 


hours, before a large fire. 
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HOGS FATTENED ON SWEET APPLES. 


A writer in the New York Farmer for Novem- 
ber last, with the signature A. E. states in sub- 
stance that Mr William Canfield of Schodack, 
Rensallaer county, N. Y. owns an orchard, whelly 
grafted with sweet apples, in which he kept his 
hogs most of the summer season, where the grass 
and a little whey were sufficient to promote their 
growth. About the time when hogs always mani- 
fest a disrelish for grass, the worm eaten apples 
began to fall, sufficiently matured to become eata- 
ble. As they advanced in size and ripeness, they 
became more and more agreeable, and more nu- 
tritious, until the hogs began to fatten rapidly on 
no other food. ‘The trees were therefore shaken 
or beaten with light poles, so as to throw down a 
due quantity of the most ripened fruit. This pro- 
cess was continued until the whole herd had _ be- 
come sufficiently fattened. Then Indian corn was 
given in about half the common quantity for about 
one week, and full feeding of it another week.— 
This brought them to the butchering, and the pork 
was not inferior to that which is fattened in a 
more expensive manner. One full grown tree 
(or two inferior ones) was found sufficient for a 
hog weighing 250 lbs. 

Apples have been used for fattening hogs by 
many other persons besides Mr Canfield. A wri- 
ter, whose communication was published in the 
New England Farmer, vol. v. p. 82, states as fol- 
lows: 

“TI have tested, by ten years’ experience, the 
value of apples as a food for animals. I keep five 
or six hogs in my orchard, upon nothing but ap- 
ples and a little swill; and have uniformly found 
them to grow and gain flesh faster than hogs fed 
upon anything else except grain. On the first of 
November they are very decent pork ; after which 
I feed them about six weeks on grain before I 
kill them, and I believe I have as fat hogs, and as 
good pork as my neighbors, who give to their 
hogs double the quantity of grain that I do to mine.” 
Not only are apples of use in feeding hogs, but 
hegs are useful in preserving apples from their 
enemy the curculio, or worm which injures and 
destroys a very large proportion of our fruit.— 
When swine are permitted to go at large in or- 
chards and among fruit trees, they devour the 
fruit as it falls, together with the curculiones in 
the maggot or larva state, which may be contain- 
ed in such fruit. Fruit, however, may be gather- 
ed as fast as it falls and given to hogs confined in 
a stye, or not permitted to enjoy the liberties of an 
orchard. But in order to insure the destruction 
of the insects as well as to prepare the fruit for 
the swine, so that it may yield its greatest quanti- 


might then be adduced as an argument against in- | growth and fattening of these animals. Sweet 
It is idle to talk of females | apples contain the most nourishment, but all ap 
accustoming themselves to having their feet chill- 
ed, damp, or wet, an hour or two in the streets | prepared and applied. If no wormy fruit was suf. 
during the day, when for the remainder of this | fered to lie on the ground long enough for the 
period they take the greatest pains to have them | worms to escape into the ground, we should soo, 
dry and warm, by toasting them, perhaps for | ener this prime plague of the orchardist. 








| ples, and every kind of fruit are useful when thus 


RUNNING ON A RAIL ROAD. 

W. Brown, Esq. states in a letter from Liver. 
pool to a friend in Baltimore that Mr Stevenson; 
Locomotive Engine drew on a rail road 30 pas. 
sengers at the rate of 20 miles an hour, and that 
the same vehicle ran a mile in 1 minute and 16 
seconds, or at the rate of forty miles an hour !~— 
We shall by and _ by, at this rate, have machines, 
which will overtake a flock of wild geese on the 
wing, aud keeping pace with the sun’s apparent 
diurnal motion, circumvolate the globe every 24 
hours, and give philosophers the privilege of per- 
petual day light. 





CHAPPED HANDS. 

To have chapped hands is always an unpleas- 
ant, and not unfrequently a painful complaint, at 
this season of the year. 

The following is the best remedy with which we 
are acquainted :—wash your hands with castile 
soap; apply it with a flannel, and if necessary, 
use a brush, in order to get the dirt from under 
and around the nails and fingers, till they are per- 
fectly clean. The water in winter, if convenient, 
may be warmed ; then rinse them in a little clear 
water, and while they are wet rub them well al! 
over with about half a tea spoonful of good honey ; 
then dry them well with a clean towel. This 
should be done once or twice a day, and always 
before going to bed. 1 





The culture of the vine and the manufacture of 
wine are increasing in Georgia. A petition has 
been received by the Senate from G. Alexander, 
of Jasper county, fora loan of $1000, to aid in 
the manufacture of wine. Mr Clement Deimer, 
of Jasper county, a native of Switzerland, planted 
half an acre of vines a few years ago, and this 
year had two acres, from which he made 300 gal- 
lons, which sells at $1,50. Next season, other 
vines coming to maturity, he expects 600 gallons. 
He has but little land, yet with the assistance of 
two hands, who do the ploughing and hoeing of 
his grapes, his produce is as above, together with 
all his provisions and other articles usually raised 
ona farm. He speaks very favorably of the eli- 
mate. 


We have examined a large bundle of sewing 

silks manufactured in Mr Ashmead’s building in’ 
Walnut, below Dock street, under the direction of 
the “ American Silk Society.” The quantity be- 

fore us is composed of skeins of all colors in re- 

quest by tailors and housewives, and the threads 

appear to be of unusual strength, and remarkably 

even, We should think that home made silk like 

this, would be in demand before that of a foreign 

manufacture ; if the prices could be made as low. 

Some of the most respectable mercers and tailors 

of our city have testified to its excellence. The 

article may be seen by calling at Mr Ashmead’s 

store. —U. S. Gaz. 








ty of nutriment, it should be boiled ; and a little 
bran or Indian meal, or other farinaceous sub- | 


In France, last year, there were 4855 acciden- 


ure. Ifthe sandal were habitually worn, and the | stance added to the fruit while boiling will make | tal deaths, 1754 suicides, and 86 duels; 29 of the 











foot in a great measure exposed to the air, custom|a compound which will greatly promote the latter were fatal, 
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SINGULAR OLD LINES. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
The longer life, the more offence ; 
The more offence, the greater paine ; 
The greater paine, the less defence ; 
The less defence, the lesser gaine ; 
The loss of gaine, long ill doth try ; 
Wherefore, come death, and let me die. 


The shorter life, less count I find ; 
The less account, the sooner made ; 
The count soon made, the merrier midd ; 
The merrier mind doth thought invade; 
Short life in truth this thing doth try ; 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 


Come, gentle death, the ebb of care ; 
The ebb of care, the flood of life; 
The flood of life, the joyfull fare; : 
The joyfall fare, the end of strife ; 
The end of strife, that thing wish I ; 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die. 





Cultivation of Indigo.—Mr William Righton, 
anenterprising planter in Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, is cultivating a large quantity of this valuable 
article on his grounds. Last season he raised 
about 150 lbs. of very fine quality on seven acres 
of very poor high land, Many of his neighbors are 
this year following his.example. 





Shelling Out.— An “bysterman was lately fined 
two dollars and a half for throwing his shells into 
the street. He averred it was a_ hard case, but 


Was reminded that he got his living out of hard 
enses. ’ 





A young lady; one night at a party was much 
annoyed by the impertinent remarks of a coxcomb 
who sat near her; at length, becoming tired and 
vexed, she turned toward him with an angry coun- 
tenance, and said, “ Be pleased, Sir, to cease your 
impudence.” The fellow was astonished at so sud- 
den a rebuke, and could only reply, “« Pray, Miss, 
do not eat me.” “ Be in no fear, ” she replied « I 
am a Jewess.” 





To render shoes Waterproof.—T ake about a square 
inch of Indian rubber (that which is white is the 
best,) cut it into slices as thin as possible, put it 
into a pint of spirits of turpentine, and shake it up 
occasionally?to assist the dissolution ; add, if re- 
quisite more of the Indian rubber, until the liquid 
is of the consistence of treacle, then add half a 
pint of cold drawn linseed oil, and it is fit for use. 
New shoes _ should be worn for a few days, before 
using the above, to open the grain of the soles, and 
should not be worn fora few days after, that they 
may dry.—United States Gaz. f 








Lord Townsend, whose good humour was pro- 
verbial, was dining one day at a friend’s where 
among other servants, the coachman waited on 
the table. In handing a sauce turreen, honest 


John ee le part of its contents over his 
lordship’s these who, instead of showing any 
displeasnre, jocostfty said, “ John, you should take 
care never @ase anything but your wheels.” 


A cukibeot 8. C. leeesy cnanil - 


ces the arrival 
there of Mr Aten, an Engineer, from the North, 


and who had eommenced locating the first five 
miles of the Rail Road near that city. 

















Old Books—W. A. Colman, in New-york has Strait of Gibraltar; but in all such cases the ef. 


<== | published a catalogue of old books, in the English 


jand other languages, just received from England 
‘belonging to the library of the late Wm. Gifford, 
|the satirist and reviewer. A large number of them 
are works of the 16th century, and some earlier. 
The titles of several are curious: That of Muggle- 
ton’s “ Answer to William Penn, Quaker, wherein 
he is proved to be an ignorant spatter-brain who 
knows no more what the true God is, nor his se- 
‘eret decrees, than one of his coach horses doth, 
nor so much,” gives a curious idea of the deco- 
rum of religious controversy a century and ahalf 
ago, and almost equals in quaintness an old deist- 
ical pamphlet, entitled “ Hooks and Eyes to buckle 
Believers Breeches.” 








Cow Tree.—Mr Lockhart, a celebrated botan- 
ist, writes from Trinidad, one of the West India 
Islands, and speaks thus of the milk tree in Co- 
lombia, 

I have just returned from an excursion to Ca- 
raccas, where I collected the juice of the cow 
tree (Palo de Vaca) and I have now the pleasure 
of sending you a phial of the milk, together with 
a few leaves, and a portion of the root of the tree. 
The Palo de Vaca is a tree of large dimensions. 
The one I procured the juice from, had a trunk of 
seven feet in diameter, and it was one hundred 
feet from the root to the first branch. The milk 
was obtained by making a spiral incision in the 
bark, The milk is used by the inhabitants 
wherever it is known. I drank a pint of it, with- 
out experiencing the least inconvenience. In 
taste and consistence, it much resembles sweet 
cream, and pdssesses an agreeable smell. I was 
so fortunate as to procure some young trees and 
roots of the Palo de Vaca, which I will endeavor 
to increase. 














Mr John Grigg of this city, has now-in press, 
and will shortly publish, “An Essay on American 
Silk, and the best means of rendering it a source 
of individual and national wealth, by John 
D’Homergue, and Peter S. Duponceau.” The 
names of the gentlemen mentioned as the authors 
of this work, will insure confidence in its state- 
ments, and we cannot doubt that the public gen- 
erally, will see in the subject something worthy of 
general attention. From a knowledge that public 
good is intended in the publication of the work 
rather than individual profit; and from a fixed 
belief that the desired ends will be promoted by a 
general circulation of the book, we venture to 
solicit the attention of onr Editorial brethren to 
the work, and request of them to give notice of its 
early appearance.— U. S. Gazette. 





Level of the Sea.—There is, perhaps, nothing 
which illustrates in a more striking manner the 
exact accordance of nature’s phenomena with the 
few general expressions or laws which describe 
them all, than the perfect level of the ocean as a 
liquid surface. The sea never rises or falls in any 
place, even one inch, but in obedience to fixed 
laws, and therefore, changes may: be generally 
foreseen and allowed for. For instance, the east- 
ern trade winds, and other causes force the water 
of the ocean towards the African coast, so as to 
keep the Red Sea about twenty feet above the 
general ocean level ; and the Mediterranean Sea 
is a little below the level, because the evaporation 
from itis greater than the supply of its rivers; 
causing it to receive an additional supply by the 











fect is as constant as the disturbing cause, and, 
therefore, can be calculated upon with confidence, 
Were it not for this perfect exactness, in what 
precarious state would the inhabitants exist on the 
sea shore, and the banks of low rivers ! 

Few of the inhabitants of London, perhaps, re- 
flect, when standing close by the side of their no. 
ble river, and gazing on the rapid flood tide pour. 
ing inland through the bridges, that, although 
sixty miles from the sea, they are placed as low 
as persons sailing upon its face, where, perhaps, 
there may be tossing waves covered with wrecks 
and the drowning. In Holland, which is a low 
flat, formed chiefly by the mud and sand brought 
down by the Rhine and neighboring rivers, much 
of the country is really below the level of the 
common springtides, and is only protected from 
daily inundation by artificial dykes or ramparts, of 
great strength. 

What awful uncertainty. would hang over the 
Dutch, if the level of the sea were subject to 
changes ; for while we know the water of the 
ocean to be 17 miles higher at the equator than at 
the poles, owing to the centrifugal force of the 
earth’s rotation, were the level already established, 
from any cause to be suddenly changed but ten 
feet, millions of human beings would be the vic- 
tims.—Scolsman. 





“Wanted, 
An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An intel- 








ligent boy from the ooanty would be preferred. 
inquire at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 
North Market Street. tf Oct. 23. 


New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. 

Just published by Carter & Hennes, corner of 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russera, 
No. 52, North Market-street, the New England Farmer's 
Almanack for 1830. By Tuomas G. Fressenpen, editor 
of the New England Farmer. 

This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 
siderably improved upon that of the preceding year. 
The Astronomical calculations have been prepared and 
revised with great care by a gentleman of this city—the 
tides — arly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
Courts fof each state in New England, including the 
Probate Courts of Massathinstts--the Sun’s declination 
—a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 
seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 
upon Agriculture and Gardening. 

(-> Country traders and others supplied upon the most 
liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 

Sept. 18. 


Double Distilled Rose Water. 

The subscriber has received a quantity of the above 
article, neatly put up in bottles for family use, warranted 
of a superior quality. EBENEZER WIGHT. 

nl3 4t ilk-street, (opposite Federal-street.) 











No. 35, New England Farmer, wanted. 
A liberal price will be paid at this Office, for an 
ber of copies of No. 35, vol. vii. of the ‘New pguent 
Farmer. 
Printers with whom we exchange, and others who do 
not preserve files of their papers, will oblige us by re- 
turning that number by mail. Oct. 30. 


Notice. pik 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully haif bound 


and lettered, at 75 cts. per voluine, by leaving ‘them at this 
office. 








— 


Published ‘every Friday, at 33 per ouniee ey bi : at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within ¢ixy days fealn the 


time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
_ = No paper will be sent to a distance without pz 
ing made in advance, 

Printed for J. B. Russert, by I. R. Burrs—by whem 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussE1t, 


ayment be- 





at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Stree. 








